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What teachers say about the 
ULLMAN 


HEN RY 


“A well-rounded course adapted to present needs’’. 

“A product of sound scholarship and long experience’’. 

“An inspiration for the study of Latin’’. 

“Creates the Latin atmosphere”’. 

“The correlation of English and Latin is splendid’. 

“Forceful, clear, and logical’”’. 

“Meets the latest changes in College entrance requirements”’. 


“Unique in that these books in their lesson vocabularies cover 
every College Board word’’. 


RIVATE Schools, public Schools, parochial Schools, Schools in every State 

in the Union and in far-off Hawaii use Ullman and Henry Latin Books. They 
have been greeted with discerning appreciation by the most exacting and experienced 
teachers everywhere because they make the days of Rome live again, and at the 
same time stress the fundamentals of Latin teaching. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN SECOND LATIN BOOK 
$1.40 $1.68 
NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN THIRD LATIN BOOK $82.20 
$1.40 (Co-Author, Dorrance S. WuirTe) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Vice-Presidents : 
Miss Elsie I. Barrows, Central High School, Syracuse, New York 


Dr. I. W. Drabkin, Townsend Harris Hall, The College of the City of New 
York, New York, New York 


Miss Martha Elting, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Professor Horace W. Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Professor Robert E. Dengler, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania 


Dr. Cora A. Pickett, High School, Wilmington, Delaware 

Professor James P. Templeman, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Maryland 
Miss Clara Harlan, Western High School, Washington, D. C. 

These Officers, with the President for the year 1931-1932, Mr. William S. 


Eldridge, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, constitute the Executive 
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SOCRATES AT THE PRINTING PRESS 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE CLASSICS 


Benjamin Franklin was a past master in the art of 
adapting to practical use everything that he read, saw, 
or experienced. As certain authors of the greatest 
clarity and originality have often buiit up a style by 
modelling their own style upon that of some dis- 
tinguished predecessor’, so Franklin set himself dogged- 
ly to imitate the simple and transparent style of certain 
ancient writers. His father, for business reasons, had 
withdrawn him from a classical academy in Boston 
and had sent him for two years to Brownell’s read- 
ing and arithmetic school. Hence Franklin found him- 
self lacking in the training so prevalent among the 
college-bred Bostonians. His acquisitions in this line 
had perforce to be ‘auto-didactic’. The situation was 
such, says Fay, ‘‘that in the eighteenth century a culti- 
vated man could do without his shirt but not without 
his Latin quotations...’ Plutarch was Franklin’s 
first love for general reading purposes, in translation, of 
course. The office of the Courant newspaper in Boston 
contained, besides other volumes, Pliny'’s Natural 
History, Josephus, Vergil, the Roman historians (es- 
pecially Livy and Quintus Curtius), ‘Athenian Oracles’, 
and others. By reading widely in translations and by 
working up a style familiar to us from the Autobi- 
ography’, Franklin came to the point where he was 
ready and able to rhake a real study of Latin. 

First came the Dogood Papers, crude in some ways, 
but remarkable for a youth of sixteen*. Each number 
was equipped with the proper classical motto. The 
‘Column’ dated February 4, 1723, for example, is 
headed by the verses’, 

Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quemquam: 
nulla venenato litera onusta ioco est. 
“Gentle readers’, says the author in his first number, 
“‘we design never to let a paper pass without a Latin 
motto—which carries a charm in it to the Vulgar, and 
the Learned admire the pleasure of construing’’. <A 
good ‘Couranter’ should be broad-minded; ‘“‘like Janus, 
he can look two ways at once Hypercarpus the 
critic, Clericus, Rusticus, and various other characters 
with disguised or Latinized names appear. Using a sly 
ridicule of overdone classics-worship (such worship is, 
of course, appropriate to real lovers of Greek and 

‘So e. g. Stevenson modelled his style upon Hazlitt’s, and 
Montaigne developed the material for is essays by a study of 
Plutarch and Seneca. Tennyson, Morris, and Swinburne mastered 
their metrical forms through a study of ancient prosody. 

*B. Fay, Franklin the Apostle of Modern Times, 140, 12, 38, 149, 
etc. Even when Franklin, in his daily examination of conduct and 
his self-scrutiny in journal form, records his good deeds or his 
apses in restraint, he cannot refrain from harking back to Pythag- 
oaWe must not forget, of course, his early study of Addison's 
Essays. 

‘See The Writings of Benjamin Frankiin, edited by A. H. Smyth, 
— 2. 1-52 (Ten Volumes. New York, Macmillan, 1905 


‘Ovid, Tristia 2. 563, 566. 
onusta. 


The MSS. give mixta instead of 
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Latin), Franklin defines a new meter as ‘‘Kitelic’’, after 
lamented wife of Mr. Kitel of Salem’’. We get a 
foretaste of Poor Richard in the proverb quod est in 
corde sobrii est in ore ebrii. 

This study of Latin Franklin took up again and 
widened while his son, in 1733 and later, was studying 
the rudiments of various languages; French, Spanish, 
and Italian were added to the stock in trade. Inter- 
course with the leaders of political or business life in 
Philadelphia and correspondence with statesmen and 
scientists abroad were impossible without Latin. In 
the Library Company of Philadelphia there were trans- 
lations of Homer, Vergil, Plutarch, and Tacitus. The 
splendid Loganian collection put Franklin forever in its 
debt. 

The chief model, 
basic method of presentation was Xenophon’s 
bilia; from this and from translations of Plato he 
adopted the Socratic method of discussion®. This is 
perhaps the fundamental theme of his early days, and 
the foundation of his simple and transparent style. At 
the age of seventeen he had devoured a translation 
of Xenophon's Memorabilia; under its influence he 
wrote a dialogue ‘‘to prove that a vicious man could not 
be called a man of sense One would suppose that 
Franklin would have shown more interest in Aristotle, 
the scientist, than in Plato, the speculative philosopher; 
but it was otherwise. In his First Principles Franklin 
quotes the Timaeus of Plato. He also wrote a dialogue 
between Virtue and Pleasure which harks back to the 
Choice of Heracles in Xenophon as described by 
Prodicus (Memorabilia 2.1.21-33): Horatio and Philo- 
cles assume the rdles respectively of the converted 
and the converter. Plato's Republic, Charicles, and 
Protagoras are drawn upon for many illustrations. 
Poor Richard is full of proverbs based on The Wisdom 
of Syrus, a collection which began at the end of the 
Roman Republic and grew by the proverbial accretions 
of the Roman saw-maker. Even at the end of his life, in 
a letter to Madame Helvetius, purporting to be written 
from the Elysian Fields, he shows this Platonic mixture. 
While Franklin, this early American, this apostle of 
modernity, was, like Emerson, not at all at home in 
Greek and not at home in Latin comfortably and with 
complete assurance, he drew a workable philosophy 
and literary machinery from Plato, Xenophon, and the 
Latin writers. William Penn, Cotton Mather, and 
Jonathan Edwards had far more technical knowledge of 
the Classics; but Franklin, the essentially pragmatic 
postmaster and practical ambassador, made the Classics 
serve his purpose and thus paid the ancient languages 
the highest possible compliment. 


however, for Franklin's style and 
Memora- 


*See C. M. Walsh, Franklin and Plato, in The Open Court, March, 
1906; A. H. Smyth, 1.343, 329. etc. (see note 4, above); I. W. Riley, 
American Philosophy: The Early Schools, Chapter V, 220-265 
(New York, Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1907). 
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The Busybody Papers’ carry on this tradition. There 
is in them an underlying ‘Spectator’ manner; we meet 
in them names like Ridentius, Eugenius, and Titan 
Pleiades. Franklin announces himself a censor morum, 
and states, through one of his interlocutors, that he will 
copy the Roman Emperor who cried diem perdidi if 
he had not done a good deed daily. The motto for 
February 18, 1728-1729 is from Horace (Carmina 3. 
3.3), non vultus instantis tyranni; for March 4 it is from 
Persius (1.62-63), 

vos, O patricius sanguis, quos vivere fas est 

occipiti caeco, posticae occurrite sannae; 
for March 27 it is from Vergil (Aeneid 3.56-57), 

quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
auri sacra fames! 
For his little diary of the thirteen virtues he uses as a 
motto Cicero’s* words O vitae philosophia dux! O 
virtutum indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum! 

The Poor Richard essays, which began in 1735 and 
have as their motto Sapiens dominabitur astris, abound 
in classical tags, though the quotations are fewer in 
number because Franklin's style was now permanently 
formed and his youthful tendency to crowd in quo- 
tations had passed. In the essay entitled On Shavers 
and Trimmers (Pennsylvania Gazette, June 23, 1743) 
he incorporates bodily six lines about the city man from 
Horace, Epistulae 1.7.46-51. In Franklin's bookshop 
before 1740 were listed for sale Seneca and Ovid’; 
Franklin wrote the preface to Logan's translation of 
Cicero, De Senectute, published in 1744'°. 

There are, then, a definite progression and evo- 
lution in the writings and the writing method of this 
master of convincement, this expert in calm persuasion. 
Beginning with Plutarch", who fascinated him in his 
‘teens, working up a style by the inquiry and doubt 
manner of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and tripping up 
his employer Keimer by an array of posers, Franklin 
evolved a sequence of Dogood Papers, dialogues like 
that On Public Men, Concerning Virtue and Pleasure, 
the Busybody Papers, and reached the Poor Richard 
stage of authorship with a bagful of Latin quo- 
tations and a style that for clearness and directness 
cannot be surpassed. But Franklin cared nothing for 
what was not applicable to the matter in hand; the 
Classics were not solemnly worshipped by him; they 
were intelligently used. He says", ‘... It is better to 
bring back from Italian travel a receipt for Parmesan 
cheese than copies of ancient historical inscriptions..." 
Things must be clarified, modernized; curiously enough, 
Franklin turns to an ancient language for the medium 
of such clarification, just as Jefferson and his associates 
turned to ancient history in their establishment of the 
newest, most vital, and most modern constitution. 

Like all sensible men, Franklin regarded ancient 
literature as a good servant but a bad master. Wishing 
to discriminate between what De Quincey calls the 
literature of knowledge and the literature of power, he 

72.100 (see note 4, above). 

Smyth, 1.331; Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 5.5 (the MSS. 
give virtutis). 

*The Cambridge History of American Literature 1.116 (New 
York, Putnam's, 1917). 


’Smyth, 2.244 (see note 4, above). 
"Smyth, 1.238, 244. Smyth, 1.76. 


summed up thus the situation when proposals were 
afoot with regard to the curriculum of the new Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania": ‘‘...All intended for Di- 
vinity should be taught the Latin and Greek; for 
Physics the Latin, Greek and French; for Law the Latin 
and French; merchants the French, German, and 
Spanish..." ‘‘...Latin is almost universal, being the 
language of learned men in all countries..."’ Later in 
life he growls against the tendency to regard Greek and 
Latin as the be-all and end-all of education: ‘‘. .. The 
still prevailing custom of having schools for teaching 
generally our children in these days the Latin and 
Greek languages, I consider in no other light than as the 
chapeau bras of modern literature. ..'’; he maintains 
that French has now taken the place of Latin all over 
Europe. But on careful consideration of Franklin's 
ideas on this subject I feel certain that he would be in 
sympathy with the 1931 decision of the French Senate 
that all teachers of modern languages shall be trained 
in Greek and Latin. For, according to M. Blum, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, ‘we give our children 
the dead languages to teach them to think, the living 
languages to teach them to talk’. 

It is in the informal processes of a man's mind, his 
offhand reading and incidental thought or expression, 
that his real personality comes to the surface. Dedi- 
cations, references, tags of law and literature all tell an 
interesting story in Franklin's case. Like the botanist 
Bartram and the polymath Dr. Benjamin Rush, Frank- 
lin had his mind stocked with ancient comment on 
scientific matters. Writing to Jan Ingenhousz" he used 
the expression ‘‘dephlogisticated air’; in a letter to 
William Brownrigg, of Cumberland, he says, ‘‘. . .I had 
when a youth read and smiled at Pliny’s account of a 
practice by the seamen of his time, to still the waters 
in a storm by pouring oil into the sea. . .'", and he in- 
stances modern cases of the efficacy of this habit. 
Franklin tells P. Collinson” about an ancient sepulcher 
found in Russia, and checks its contents by the story 
Herodotus (4.71) relates of the Gerrhians and their 
manner of preserving the bodies of kings. Again!’, he 
reminds T. Viny of the ancient tessera hospitalis, witha 
modern application to the relationship of their sons. 

All these references, be it noted, have a modern 
application. Further examples are references to the tus 
trium liberorum and its possibilities in America’, the 
infant Hercules strangling the serpent'®, Franklin's 
gunboat-galley idea at the start of the Revolution, in 
connection with which he had the Roman triremes 
in mind*®*, the compliment to Georgiana Shipley on her 
translation of Horace’s poem Quo, quo ruitis and its 
pertinence to England's situation*', a comparison of 
England's colonial policy and Carthage’s trade tyranny 
over the conquered Sardinians*”, and many other 
political parallels. Franklin corresponds in Latin with 


“Proposals Relating to Education (1749): see Smyth, 2.394, 
10.30. See also University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, December 30, 
1929, for a note on Franklin and the Classics; Thomas Woody, 
The Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin, 128, 164, 167, 171, 
182 (New York, McGraw-Hill Company, 1931). 

“Smyth, 8.314. “Smyth, 6.153. “Smyth, 5.34. 

"Smyth, 5.249. "Smyth, 3.69. 

"Smyth, 8.353. Great Britain is, of course, the serpent. 

Pay, 8 (see note 2, above). “Smyth, 8.148. 

=Smyth, 5.161. 
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Paullus Frisi of Milan**; he makes a present of a Basker- 
ville quarto Vergil to his friend T. Hubbard, of Boston"; 
he burlesques, in the King’s language, the sale of the 
Hessians, .Do you remember that of the 300 Lace- 
daemonians who defended the defile at Thermopylae, 
not one returned? How happy should I be could I say 
the same of my brave Hessians!...’ In a time of 
food-stringency Franklin signs with the pseudonym 
Columella* an open letter on the price of ‘corn’. Writ- 
ing to his daughter, he turns his Latin into a humorous 
channel: a certain man inscribed OIA VANITAS over 
his door and was on that account teased by a neighbor, 
with the words, ‘‘If you have abridged your omnia, you 


have left your vanitas legible’’?’. 

Last of all, to prove the old philosopher's sanity as 
well as his knowledge, we may quote from his letter to 
Alexander Small**: ‘‘. .. You do me too much honor in 
naming me with Timoleon. I am like him only in re- 
tiring from my public labours; which indeed my in- 
firmities of age have made indispensably necessary. . ."’ 


Here, then, are a few of the proofs*® that Benjamin 
Franklin used his Classics in his youth as a whetstone 
for his journalism, in his middle years as philosophical 
and social aids to statecraft and affairs, and in his old 
age as an ornament. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, RICHARD M. GUMMERE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tacitus, De Vita Iulii Agricolae and De Germania, 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Index. 
By Alfred Gudeman. Revised Edition. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon (1928). Pp. xi + 409. 2 Maps, 19 
Full-page Illustrations. 


In Dr. Gudeman’'s revised version of his edition of 
Tacitus, Agricola and Germania, a brief but adequate 
account of the life and works of Tacitus (ix—xii) is 
followed by the text of the Agricola (1-28) and the 
Germania (29-52), which is in turn followed by elab- 
orate exegetical notes (53-154, 155-309). Eight 
Appendices! deal with the literary character, the 
purpose, the sources, the style, and the rhetoric of 
the two works: Finally there are two critical ap- 
pendices (The Agricola [375-383], The Germania 
[383-393 |), and an Index Nominum et Rerum (395- 
409). As Dr. Gudeman states in his Preface (iii), a 
complete revision of his edition of 1900? was made 
necessary by a considerable accretion of new material. 


™Smyth, 3. 340. “Smyth, 3.437. “Smyth, 7.28. 

*Smyth, 5.534. “Smyth, 9.167. *Smyth, 10.65. 

One who wishes to look further in Franklin's complete works 
may note also Smyth, 1.348, 359, 2.133, 60, 98 (a sort of cross 

tween modern humanism and Stoicism), 221, 200, 336. 3.54, 
4-74, 213, 253. 331, 5-342, 6.150, 439, 200, 310, 312, 7.206, 350, 
8.213, 9.107, 260, 10.122, 357. 

<'The titles of these Appendices are as follows: I. Literary 
Character of the Agricola (311-322); Il. The Purpose of the Agri- 
cola (322-324); III. Tacitus 's Sources of Information (324 326); 1V. 
Style and Rhetoric (326-337); I. The Purpose of the Germania 

39-345): II. The Sources of the Germania (346-362); III. The 

rustworthiness of the Germania (363-365); IV. Style and Rhetori 

Dr. 5 s German edition of the Germania appeared in 
1916 (Berlin, Weidmann). So, in the book under review we have 
in reality his third recension of the Germania. 


A highly important manuscript of the Agricola has been 
discovered, our archaeological knowledge of Roman 
Britain has been placed upon a scientific basis, and 
marked advances have been made in the study of 
Germanic mythology and antiquities, while the in- 
dispensable Lexicon Taciteum compiled by A. Gerber 
and A. Greef (Teubner, Leipzig, 1877-1903) has ren- 
dered possible a more detailed study of Tacitean style. 
Dr. Gudeman has brought to his task maturity and so- 
briety of judgment, thorough knowledge of the subject- 
matter in its many ramifications, and a very special 
knowledge of Latin lexicography. 

The notes upon the text are scholarly throughout, 
yet are so presented as to be within the comprehension 
of College students. The more difficult passages are 
adequately explained, and there is an abundance of 
parallel references to Tacitus and other authors. The 
Appendices are admirable for their clearness and con- 
ciseness, and offer ample bibliographical material for 
those who wish to carry their investigations further. 
By an analysis of the Agricola Dr. Gudeman shows 
that its literary character conforms in all essential 
particulars to the canons of the ancient rhetoricians 
for the composition of biography. He rejects all 
notions that the Germania was written with a distinctly 
ethical or satirical purpose, or that it was meant as a 
political pamphlet, and sanely concludes that it is just 
what its contents reveal, an ethnological-geographical 
monograph. 

In the critical appendices, after a very brief account 
of the manuscripts, Dr. Gudeman lists the deviations of 
his text from the fifth version of the edition of Halm- 
Andresen (1914), and under each reading presents 
either a short discussion or a reference to his notes or to 
some previous article’. In the Agricola he departs 
from the Halm-Andresen text in 74 readings; in the 
Germania he departs from that text in 58 readings. 
He accepts sometimes a different manuscript tradition, 
sometimes the conjectures of other scholars; not in- 
frequently he adopts emendations of his own. 

It is only in the matter of textual criticism that I find 
Dr. Gudeman’s edition disappointing, but naturally this 
deficiency will not trouble the vast majority of those 
who will use the book. 

For the Agricola the task of the textual critic is com- 
paratively simple. He has the ninth-century or tenth- 
century* Codex Hersfeldensis (H) for more than half 
of the text, and here the fifteenth-century manuscripts 
are useless. For the rest of the text he has but three 
manuscripts to deal with, since the Codex Toletanus 
may be disregarded, because it is a copy of the Codex 
Aesinas. That Dr. Gudeman, however, does not accept 
this relationship for these two manuscripts is shown by 
his grouping (376): 

*The foundation of Dr. Gudeman’s textual criticism of the 
Agricola and the Germania lies in his two articles, Notes to the Agri- 
cola of Tacitus, The Classical Review 11 (1897), 325-332, and 
Zur Germania des Tacitus, Philologus 58 (1809), 25-44. < Neither 
on page 376 nor on page 484 does Dr. Gudeman give the exact title 
of either of these important articles. ©. K.>. 

‘Dr. Gudeman (375) ascribes it to the tenth century. From 
Annibaldi's description and his facsimile of one page (see note 5. 
below), I think it more probable that the manuscript was written 


in the ninth century, though I freely admit the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the scripts of these two centuries. 
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. = = a (preserved in part... .)® far as I can discover, Dr. Gudeman has left his position 

= ond. tex leod. Z| regarding the other two possibilities strangely vague. 
A = cod. Vaticanus 423s ex [Y] So much for Dr. Gudeman’s hypothesis that the 
B = cod. Vaticanus 4498 . ‘humanistic’ (fifteenth-century) portions of E are not a 


He derives the Toletanus from a lost fifteenth-century 
manuscript (Z), from which he derives also the fif- 
teenth-century portions (the ‘humanistic’ portions) of 
the Aesinas (Agricola 113.2, and 40.6-end)’, al- 
though these are generally believed to have been copied 
directly from H. 

Such a departure from the commonly accepted view 
should be accompanied by proof. In Dr. Gudeman’s 
bibliographical note (377-378) the reader is referred to 
W. Jaekel, De Taciti Germaniae atque Agricolae 
Codicibus Aesinate et Toletano (Berlin, E. Ebering, 
1926), and to Dr. Gudeman’s review of this disser- 
tation*®. In this review he finds proof that the ‘human- 
istic’ portions of E are not a direct copy of H in the fact 
that Decembrio’ omits the word veterum (Agricola 46. 
18) in citing the conclusion of the Agricola, although it 
is found in E and the remaining fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts. Dr. Gudeman has implicit faith that De- 
cembrio correctly reported the reading of H, and there- 
fore concludes that E cannot be a direct copy of H. 
Now, it is commonly supposed that we still have H for 


this part of the text, in the partially erased Folio 7 
verso of Codex Aesinas, which Annibaldi has suc- 


ceeded in deciphering, and of which he has published a 
‘diplomatic’ text'®. If this assumption is correct, and if 
Annibaldi’s ‘diplomatic’ text is correct, we have only to 
glance at the latter to learn that H, too, reads veterum. 
Dr. Gudeman has always shown himself partial to the 
citations of Decembrio as compared with the descend- 
ants of H, though it is difficult to understand why 
Decembrio’s citations should have more value than 
any other apograph possesses. But, in this case, are we 
to suppose that Dr. Gudeman maintains the astounding 
thesis that Decembrio’s citation reports the text of H 
more accurately than H itself reports that text, or does 
he not accept the prevailing view that Folio 76 of 
Codex Aesinas was a part of H, or does he believe that 
Annibaldi has not correctly reported the reading? 
Common sense precludes the first supposition, but, so 


‘A single quaternion of the Hersfeldensis, embracing the text of 
the Agricola from 13.2 (munera) through 40.6 (missum), and two 
palimpsest leaves, which originally contained the text from 40.6 to 
the end, are preserved in the Codex Aesinas. One of the palimpsest 
leaves (Folio 60 of the Aesinas) Stefano Gaurnieri utilized in making 
his fifteenth-century copy of the Germania, while the other (Folio 
76), coming at the end of the Aesinas, was left blank as a feurlle de 
garde. The verso of the blank sheet has been deciphered by Anni- 
baldi with the aid of photowraphs. A ‘diplomatic’ text of the 
Agricola is given by Annibaldi, L'Agricola e la Germania di 
Cornelio Tacito nel MS. Latino n. 8 della Biblioteca del Conte G- 
Balleani in lesi (Citta di Castello, S. Lapi, 1907); a like text of the 
verso of Polio 76 and of the Germania is given in C. Annibaldi, La 
Germania di Cornelio Tacito (Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1910) 

*Dr. Gudeman uses the symbol E to refer only to the ‘humanistic’ 
portions of the Aesinas. I use it to indicate the entire manuscript, 
wut I point out whether I am referring to the ninth-century part or 
to the fifteenth-century (‘humanistic’) part 

*My references throughout are to the chapters and lines of the 
Halm-Andresen edition’ (Leipz, Teubner, to14) 

*Philologische Wochenschrift 46 (1926), 1414 1420 

*Pier Candido Decembrio saw H im 1455, and wrote down a brief 
account of the manuscript with the opening and the closing words 


of each of the four works it contained His notes are edited by R 
Sabbadini, Rivista di Filolowia 29 (1901), 262-264 

See paves 22 24 of the second work named in note 5, above 
<A ‘diplomatic’ text is a text which reproduces in printing the 
contents of a manuscript with careful observance of peculiar 


its orthography, abbreviations, liva- 


features of the manuscript 
tures, critical signs, pagination, lineation, etc. 


direct copy of H. I have been unable to discover upon 
what he bases his belief that T is not a direct copy of E, 
for he admits the inadequacy of the trifling evidence 
adduced by Jaekel in support of such a theory. With 
this admission from Dr. Gudeman, I forbear to report 
the ten" instances (including four purely orthographical 
yariations of the type valetudint: valitudinit, honor: 
honos) adduced by Jaekel in which T agrees with A B 
contrary to E. I suspect, however, that the number of 
instances in which T departs from E would be reduced 
by a reexamination of the manuscripts. Jaekel has 
relied upon Annibaldi's ‘diplomatic’ text for the read- 
ings of E, and upon Leuze’s" collation of T. I shall 
show below how dangerous it is to follow the collations 
of others. 

The task of reconstructing the text of the Germania 
is far more laborious. We are totally dependent upon 
the fifteenth-century descendants of H, of which there 
are at least twenty-nine, if we include fragments and 
one lost manuscript of which a printed collation exists. 
From this welter the critical editor of the Germania 
must seek to restore the text of H. 

In the Germania Dr. Gudeman employs the following 
manuscripts (384): 


E = cod. Aesinas 

T = cod. Toletanus [2]. 

B = cod. Vaticanus 1862 oe ome 
b = cod. Leidensis Perizonianus... . bex [X] 
> = cod. Vaticanus 1518 

c = cod. Neapolitanus IV. c. 21 ex [Y] 
w = consensus of most or all MSS. 


These are the manuscripts commonly used by the 
editors of the Germania, except that others omit T, 
which they quite properly regard as a copy of E. The 
use of such limited manuscript subsidia is justifiable 
only if it can be demonstrated that all the other manu- 
scripts are descended from the manuscripts utilized. 
This has never been demonstrated. Some ten years of 
labor upon a critical edition of the Germania based 
upon collations of all the manuscripts known to me 
have convinced me that the situation is totally differ- 
ent. I can confidently report that the critical subsidia 
employed by all editors are misleading and wholly in- 
adequate for the restoration of the lost Codex Hersfeld- 
ensis. 

It is most unfortunate that Codex Aesinas (E) has 
assumed such prominence since its discovery". A. 
Schoenemann" exploded Annibaldi’s theory that it 1s a 
direct copy of H, by showing that it is but a single 
manuscript of a group containing Vaticanus 2964, 
Ottobonianus 1795, Ariminensis IV. D. 112, and the 
Nuremberg editions of 1473 and 1474, to which must 
now be added the recently discovered Ottobonianus 

"This number is reached after three of Jaekel's errors in re- 
porting Annibaldi's collation of E have been corrected. 

Leuze, Philologus, Supplementband 8 (1900), 543-555. 


"I refer, of course, only to that part of E which contains the 


(rermania 
"De Taciti Germaniae Codicibus Capita Duo (Halis Saxonum, 
Wischan and Burkhardt, 1910). 
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12095. Had Schoenemann gone back a step further, he 
would have discovered that the immediate archetype of 
E and its kindred manuscripts was not a copy of H, 
but a copy of a lost fifteenth-century manuscript from 
which X, also, was derived". 

For the Germania, too, Dr. Gudeman denies that T 
is a copy of E, and with some reservations accepts 
Jaekel’s evidence. I fear that both have been sorely 
misled by Abbott's collation of T'?. This is not a 
matter of importance for the Germania, since neither 
of the manuscripts has the slightest independent 
value, but it does have some bearing on the Agricola'’. 
I offer, therefore, corrections of those errors in Abbott's 
collation which must be largely responsible for the 
belief that T is not a copy of E, and again I emphasize 
the danger of depending upon the collations of others, 
if one has a thesis to maintain’, 

The following readings of T in the Germania are not 
noted by Abbott, or are incorrectly reported by him: 
2.11 et changed to ef?°; 2.12 equerum corrected to e 
quorum; 3.11 asciburgumque; 13.3 Cum corrected to 
Tum, and eum written above the line; 15.3 penalum; 
16.1 Nullos...populos corrected to Nullas... popults ; 
19.1 pudicilie ; 28.20 Trangressi; 29.1 praecipui omitted; 
33.6 sup with a waved line above the p; 35.2 probably 
septentrioni corrected to septentrionem ; 35.10 turium ; 
36.2 tocundius. In 46.1, T does not have Peucurorum 
in the margin, as Jaekel (not Abbott) erroneously 
reports. 

Since I have no photographs of E, I can verify the 
‘diplomatic’ text of Annibaldi* only for the single page 
which he reproduces in facsimile. Even here, I find, he 
has incorrectly reported one of the significant readings. 
In Germania 15.6 the facsimile clearly shows tisdem 
with a dot of deletion under the s, while the ‘diplo- 
matic’ text prints 1z1sdem without mention of the de- 
letion of s®. T, as usual, agrees with the corrected 
reading of E. 

With the corrections noted above, most of the 
divergences of T from E upon which Jaekel builds his 
case have vanished. Assuming that Annibaldi's 
collation is elsewhere without a flaw, we have only the 
following readings in the Germania in which T sides 
with other manuscripts against E: 2.19 su with a waved 
line above u, E, sint, T w (sunt in some manuscripts); 
11.10 absumitur, E, and others, assumttur, T, and 
others; 13.8 rubustioribus, E, robu-, T w; 17.6 exquisitus, 
E, exquisitius, T w; 17.9 turts, E, uiris, T w; 39.11 


See F. Grat, Mélanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire 42 (1025), 
I-30. 

Proof for this, and for other statements which for lack of space I 
do not substantiate here will appear in my forthcoming edition of 
the Germania, which I hope to have ready for the press before the 
end of the vear. 

"Frank Frost Abbott, The Toledo Manuscript of the Germania 
of Tacitus, in The University of Chicago Decennial Publications 6 
(1903), 217-257. 

8If the Germania in T was copied from E, we have corroborative 
evidence of an external kind that the same 1s true for the Agricola. 

he latter is a matter of prime importance. 

"Through the great kindness of the Centro de Intercambio 
Germano-Espanol of Madrid I have been able to procure complete 
photograplis of T. 

*[t is not always possible to determine from my photographs 
whether the corrections in T are by the first hand or by the second 
hand, but I believe that all the chanyes here noted are by the 
second hand. This hand drew from some member of the group 
represented by Vienna 49, Zurich Car. © 56, and the Editio Prin 
ceps. See Note 5, above. 

"This verification could have been made by Jaekel himself 
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auctoritate, E, auctoritatem, T w. These divergences 
are too few in number and too slight in character to 
counteract the large amount of positive evidence. 

I can here cite but a few of the numerous instances in 
which, I believe, insufficient manuscript evidence has 
led Dr. Gudeman astray. In 2.13 he would scarcely 
have printed Hermiones, instead of Herminones, had 
he had all the evidence before him. In 30.11 he chooses 
ratione instead of Romanae. That he finds the former 
better suited to the context is to me inexplicable. The 
manuscript authority is overwhelmingly in favor of 
Romanae. This does not mean that in a lost fifteenth- 
century manuscript the abbreviation roe, which un- 
questionably stands for ratione, was used for Romanae. 
The abbreviation used was ro., with a suprascript e, 
and some scribes erroneously expanded this into ratione. 

In 9.2 Herculem ac Martem concessis animalibus 
placant, Dr. Gudeman follows Ritter in bracketing 
Herculem ac, and seeks support for this procedure in the 
readings of the manuscripts. He says (386-387): 
“The Y and Z groups have Herculem et (or ac) 
before Martem; X reads placant et Herculem. This 
‘transposition variant’ conclusively proves® that Hercu- 
lem is due to an interlinear gloss which intruded into 
the text..."’ Although all the other manuscripts agree 
with Y and Z, Dr. Gudeman’s assumption might be 
correct if X represented a separate line of descent from 
H, but, as I have stated above, X is derived from the 
same fifteenth-century archetype from which Z is 
derived. Consequently its reading is a corruption of 
purely secondary origin. It would be well to remember 
that X is the group which in 25.8-12 transposes the 
words /iberti...argumentum sunt to the end of 26, a 
circumstance which led to Ritter’s preposterous as- 
sumption that all manuscripts except Vaticanus 1862 
were descended from the Codex Leidensis. 

On the other hand, there is very respectable manu- 
script authority for a reading which Dr. Gudeman 
adopts as an emendation of his own: 3.1 Fuisse et apud 
eos Herculem, instead of the usual text, Fuisse apud eos 
et Herculem. The former is found not only in Vindo- 
bonensis (Vienna, Staatsarchiv 711), the only manu- 
script of the Germania which has independent value, 
but also in the important group represented by Lauren- 
tianus 73.20 and several others. 

In the following readings in which Dr. Gudeman has 
returned to the manuscripts, contrary to Halm-Andre- 
sen, I heartily concur: 4.1 opinionibus; 4.2 altis; 11.10 
turbae; 18.4 (17.16) plurimis; 30.16 parare; 42.5 peragi- 
tur; 46.5 torpor procerum. I cannot subscribe to his 
restoration of liberalitate (a liberalitate, Acidalius), redit 
(recedit, Heraeus), and omniumque (omnique in some 
manuscripts, but clearly a ‘humanistic’ correction, 
hominumque, Urlichs) in 14.11, 35.2, 45.10. IT seriously 
question tpso solo, in 38.10. 

In 30.3, by placing a comma after durant and deleting 
the comma after colles“, Dr. Gudeman makes Chattt, 
not colles, the subject of durant, and believes that this 
simple change of punctuation disposes of all the diffi- 

“The italics in the words “‘conclusively proves” are mine. 


“Dr. Gudeman places a semicolon after incohant (line 2), but this 
is not essential to the meaning. 
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culties of the passage. It is astonishing to find that he 
attributes this interpretation to W. Sternkopf, who, to 
be sure, does claim the credit®. The punctuation 
adopted by Dr. Gudeman is essentially that of all the 
manuscripts and has been accepted by many modern 
editors: Passow, Dilthey, Bach, Kapp, Altenburg, 
Teubert, Gruber, Kiessling, Weishaupt, Kritz, Holder 
(I mention only those of the past century). Naturally 
the authority of the manuscript in matters of punctu- 
ation is mil. I accept the interpretation indicated in 
the Halm-Andresen edition, which is said to have 
originated with Rhenanus. Chatti...durant seems to 
me intolerable. Even if a postpositive siguidem were 
not found elsewhere in Latin literature, I should not re- 
gard it as the most startling of Tacitus’s stylistic 
peculiarities. 

I will not mention all the passages in which, deserting 
Halm-Andresen, Dr. Gudeman departs from the 
authority of the manuscripts. In a few instances I can 
at least partially agree. Dr. Gudeman is one of the few 
who seem to realize the ungrammatical character of the 
first part of the famous ‘name-sentence’, 2.16-22. He 
solves the problem by deleting the words ac nunc 
Tungri, against which he finds numerous arguments on 
external grounds. Though I cannot subscribe to all his 
arguments, I am inclined to look with favor upon the 
bracketing of nunc Tungri, but should unquestionably 
retain ac, which can scarcely have formed part of a 
gloss. I understand the verb of the qui-clause to be 
transgressi (sint or sunt), and I take both expulerint and 
vocatt sint with quoniam. 

In Germania 34.10, R. Borchardt’s reading, au- 
dentia Drusi Germanico, adopted by Dr. Gudeman in 
place of audentia Druso Germanico, given by the manu- 
scripts, is very attractive, in view of the striking parallel 
with Annales 2.8.3-5. 

In 13.8 Dr. Gudeman’s reading certis is preferable to 
ceteris of the manuscripts, or to Lipsius’s reading 
cetert, if dignationem must have a meaning akin to that 
of dignitatem. I am, however, one of the unregenerate 
who still believe that in this passage dignationem must 
be understood in the sense of ‘esteem’, ‘approval’. 

In 19.13-14 Dr. Gudeman still defends his trans- 
position, me lamquam matrimonium, sed tamquam 
maritum, and in 23.5 he again brackets si indulseris. . . 
vincentur. Reserving a more detailed discussion of these 
passages for my edition, I will merely say that I do not 
regard Tacitus as an author who can be subjected to the 
strict canons of logic imposed by Dr. Gudeman. 

In conclusion, I will repeat that as a College text- 
book Dr. Gudeman's edition is admirable. It is re- 
grettable that we do not have a larger number of Latin 
works so carefully edited. In the Germania it does not, 
in my opinion, meet the modern requirements of 
textual criticism, but in this respect Dr. Gudeman does 
not differ from his predecessors. 


Tue University or Cincinnati Ropnery P. Ropinson 


*Philologische Wochenschrift 42 (1922). 237-239. 


D. Iunii Iuvenalis Saturae: Editorum in Usum Edidit 
A. E. Housman. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. Reprinted with Corrections <and Ad- 
ditions>, 1931. Pp. lviii + 146. $3.25. 


In his edition of Juvenal, Professor Housman, in his 
Preface of 1931, states (xxxvii) that the original edition 
“thas now been three years out of print. ..'’, and so he 
accepted the offer of the Cambridge University Press to 
bring out a new edition. 


... Its novelty is almost confined to this second preface, 
and consists much more in additions than in corrections; 
but every considerable change is set forth in these 
pages, where no error of any moment is passed over in 
silence, and no change of opinion is dissimulated 


Therefore, since the original edition is so well known to 
all scholars, the present review will refer chiefly to the 
new material in the Preface of 1931. For those who 
enjoy Professor Housman’s sledge-hammer style there 
are plenty of plums to be extracted; e. g. in dealing with 
Leo! he says (xxxviii), 


...Neither in penetration nor in skill was he an em- 
endator of the first rank: he could restore with ease and 
felicity a new-found remnant of Menander which had 
only been edited by a Frenchman, but a much-laboured 
field like the text of Juvenal would yield no harvest to 
his husbandry... . 


On Juvenal 15.7 Professor Housman quotes (lv) 
from his inaugural lecture delivered at Cambridge in 
IgII: 

Who was the first and chief Latin writer to use the 
Greek word for a cat, atNovpoo <sic!>? The answer to 
this question can be found in many Latin dictionaries, 
but not in the latest and most elaborate. The five 
greatest universities of Germany have combined their 
resources to produce a thesaurus linguae Latinae.... 
The part containing aelurus appeared in 1902; it 
cites the word from Gellius, from Pelagius, and from the 
so-called Hyginus; but it does not cite it from the 15th 
satire of Juvenal. Here we find illustrated a theme on 
which historians and economists have often dwelt, the 
disadvantage of employing slave-labour. In Germany 
in 1902 the inspired text of Juvenal was the text of 
Buecheler’s second edition. That edition was pub- 
lished in the last decade of the 19th century, when the 
tide of obscurantism, now much abated, was at its 
height, and when the cheapest way to win applause 
was to reject emendations which every one had hitherto 
accepted and to adopt lections from the MSS which no 
one had yet been able to endure. Buecheler, riding 
on the crest of the wave, had expelled from the text the 
conjecture, as it then was, aeluros, and restored the cae- 
ruleos of the MSS. That was enough for the chain- 
gangs working at the dictionary in the ergastulum at 
Munich: theirs not to reason why. That every other 
editor for the last three centuries, and that Buecheler 
himself in his former edition, had printed aeluros, they 
consigned to oblivion; they provided this vast and ex- 
pensive lexicon with an article on aelurus in which 
Juvenal’s name did not occur. Nine years, only nine, 
have elapsed. aeluros in Juvenal’s 15th satire is now no 
longer a conjecture but the reading of an important MS. 
Buecheler is dead, his Juvenal has been re-edited by his 
most eminent pupil, who happens to be an independent 
thinker, and aeluros is back again in the text. The 


<'Leo had revised Fr. Buecheler’s edition of Juvenal. ©. K.>. 
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thesaurus linguae Latinae, not yet arrived at the letter 
E, is thus already antiquated... .? 

A little further down in the same poem (15.10-11) the 
new edition prints (o sanctas gentes, quibus haec 
nascuntur in hortis numina!), and thus by the paren- 
thesis has (Ivi) ‘‘removed all offence. . ."’ 

Among other fresh material in the new Preface 
rubeta (1.70) is added (xliv) to the apparatus from 
“Par. 8072, as Plathner conjectured’’. Any one who 
has had to justify to a class Calenum porrectura viro 
miscet sitiente rubetam would be glad to consider the 
possibility of rubeta, even though it labors under 
the disadvantage of being the facilior lectio. 

On 1.126 (which in the text is given to the husband, 
with 125) is the note (xliv), “ ‘profer Galla qui erogat 
dicit, nolt wexare maritus’ and Ruperti and Heinrich 
punctuate accordingly. ..’’ This has always appeared 
to me the right attribution, though most editions give 
the two verses to the husband. 


The text in Mr. Housman’s first edition in 3.236-237 
read arto vicorum in flexu, after ‘‘edd. uett.'’, instead of 
inflexu, P Vind. Now Professor Housman (xlv) com- 
pares Tacitus, Annales 15.38.4 artis itineribus hucque 
et illuc flexts atque enormibus vicis. Similarly, in 
6.157-158, where he reads hunc dedit olim barbarus 
incestae gestare Agrippa sorori, he justifies his emenda- 
tion, gestare, for the feeble repetition dedit hunc by 
comparing (xlvii) Lucan 8.693 incestae sceptris cessure 
sorori. 

In the text 6.460-461 appears with a dagger before 
interea, but already in the apparatus there was the 
note “. . .fortasse scribendum est dives | in lerris. foeda 

". and various examples of in ferris in similar 

contexts are given. In the new Preface (xlix) Pro- 
fessor Housman says: 
Leo's attempt at defending interea only showed that he 
did not understand 458 sq., which merely mean ‘when 
she is arich woman.’ Putting on necklace and earrings 
is not part of the same process as sticking a plaster 
on the face and taking it off again. in terra might be 
supported by Plaut. Bacch. 1170 senex optime quantumst 
in terra; but in tlerris is the regular phrase. . 


On 6.495-496 Altera laevum extendit pectitque 
comas et volvit in orbem was the note “‘laeuum et orbem 
coniungenda sunt "', with examples. Now (xlix) are 
added Vergil, Aeneid 10.885 laevos equitavit in orbis, 
Valerius Flaccus 2.387 in laevos piger angitur orbes, 
8.246 dextrum pariter vertuntur in orbem. 


On 16.25 Professor Housman says (lvii), “‘absit is 
corrected to adsit by Mr S. T. Collins in Class. Quart. 


<?To me this fling at the Thesaurus seems unworthy of a scholar 
as great as Mr. Housman is, in hisown opinion. The gibe in ‘‘slave- 
labour", “chain-gangs”, and ergastulum is cheap and tasteless. 
Besides, it is largely false: much of the work on the Thesaurus has 
been done by good scholars. Further, every lexicon, every en- 
cyclopedia may be described with justice as antiquated before it is 
completed, particularly if the compilation of dictionary or en- 
cyclopedia occupies many years. Even Mr. Housman's Juvenal is 
not perfect. Professor Hirst has rightly condemned the dreadful 
verse which Mr. Housman concocted to follow Juvenal 1.157. 
What would Mr. Housman have said if Buecheler or Leo had 
verpetrated such a verse? Further, Mr. Housman’'s edition of 
uvenal, done “Editorum in Usum”, has not a word to say, in 
either version, about a very difficult passage, 3.10-18. Surely that 
passage had its difficulties even for i. isnnen. Would it not 
ave been proper for him to say, candidly, that the passage is 
difficult, but that he did not know how to help editores or discipul 
to an interpretation of it? C. K.>. 


1909 p. 279; and we ought all to be ashamed that the 
correction was not made before’’. 

On 16.60 he says (Ivii), 

That this satire comes to an end in the middle of a 
sentence is satisfactorily explained by Leo Herm. 1909 
p. 616, who supposes that Juvenal left his last satire un- 
finished as Persius left his: Persius’ editor Caesius 
Bassus, or Cornutus before him, trimmed the ragged 
end by sacrificing a few verses (Prob. uit. 8); Juvenal’s 
editors, it appears, left the imperfection undisguised. 

These may serve as examples of the new material in 
the new Preface. 

One could wish that Professor Housman had elim- 
inated the line he wrote and inserted in the text after 
1.156 (quorum informe unco trahitur post fata cada- 
ver). Mr. Duff’s note on that passage gives an en- 
tirely satisfactory explanation of it, with many parallel 
passages, especially Juvenal 7.48-49 nos tamen hoc 
agimus tenuique in pulvere sulcos ducimus et litus 
sterili versamus aratro, i. e. ploughing the sand is a 
metaphor for useless labor. This had already been sug- 
gested by Professor Palmer in his edition of Ovid's 
Heroides: hence it can hardly have been unknown to 
Professor Housman. In his original Preface (xxix) he 
pays a high tribute to Mr. Duff: “...after all, if can- 
dour and clear perception are what is wanted, the best 
place to find them is the unpretending school-edition of 
Mr J. D. Duff’’. 

Professor Housman's work is a critical edition of 
Juvenal, and any interpretation of Juvenal’s language 
is therefore incidental. Thus his edition of Juvenal is 
quite different from his edition of Lucan*. The Preface 
of the latter work begins thus: 

When I edited Juvenal for the behoof of editors 
twenty years ago, their chief need, or rather the chief 
need which another could supply for them, was more 
knowledge of the manuscripts. With Lucan it is not 
Therefore in his edition of Lucan he allots much more 
space to interpretation. It is quite true, of course, that 
there is a much greater mass of interpretative material 
available for Juvenal than for Lucan, but, all the same, 
there is great need of a more up-to-date edition of 
Juvenal. Perhaps Mr. Duff could be induced to bring 
out a revised edition of his own invaluable book (alone, 
I believe, of modern editions in English in giving a con- 
siderable part of the sixth satire, with notes). Besides 
all the new archaeological and topographical dis- 
coveries in Rome which throw new light on the text, 
there are numerous articles in periodicals which con- 
tribute to our knowledge of Juvenal and his poems. 
One that may be mentioned is R. Knox McElderry's 
paper, Juvenal in Ireland, The Classical Quarterly 16 
(1922), 151-162. Mr. McElderry argues for the 
historicity of Juvenal 2.159-160 Arma quidem ultra 
litora Iuvernae promovimus....Professor P. Ercole 
has two important articles, both entitled La Cronologia 
delle Satire di Giovenale, in Rivista di Filologia 57 
(1929), 184-207, 346-358. He examines the satires 
very minutely for hints of time and place, and arrives 
at the conclusion that Juvenal’s exile must have been 
under Hadrian, and must have begun between 118 and 


<*Por this work see Tue CLASSICAL 21. 54-56. C. K.>. 
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121 and have lasted to some time between 126 and 128. 
‘I incline to reject the story of the exile altogether, 
and to think that it may be a ‘doublet’ from Ovid's 
exile. The Budé editor of Juvenal says, “Je crois, 
pour ma part, que l’exil de Juvenal est une pure légende. 
Mais cette légende, comment s’est-elle formée?”’ The 
conclusion reached is that, when Juvenal grew popular 
again in the fourth century, the scholars of that day 
thought that it would have been impossible for Juvenal 
to have made such virulent attacks without being 
exiled. But, if the exile really is historical, Ercole’s 
dating seems fairly plausible. 

These questions, of course, do not enter into the 
scheme of Professor Housman’s edition, which is 
wholly critical, but incidentally he does contribute very 
materially to the interpretation of Juvenal, as I have 
endeavored to show. Those who know his Corrections 
and Emendations of Martial are aware of his equipment 
for the interpretation of Juvenal, if he desired to under- 
take that task. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY GERTRUDE HIRST 


MUMMY WHEAT AGAIN 


In Tue CLAssicAL WEEKLY 17.87-88, I published a 
note entitled Seeds From Pharaoh’s Tomb: Mummy 
Wheat. The note was inspired by something I had 
read in The Rural New Yorker for August 25, 1923 (82. 
1093). The major part of the article in The Rural New 
Yorker was a reprint of a paper that had appeared in 
The New York Sun, a paper written by Dr. Charles 
Stuart Gager, Director of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. Dr. Gager had been led to write his paper by 
inquiries inspired by the excavations at the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen. 

In The New York Sun of Friday evening, May 8, 
1931 appeared an article entitled Mummy Wheat: 
Exhaustive Experiments Prove that it Will Not Ger- 
minate: E. A. Wallace Budge in the London Times. 

The article ran as follows: 

“Three gentlemen connected with the press have 
rung me up and told me that they had received a report 
from America that a distinguished farmer had suc- 
ceeded in making to grow wheat which he had obtained 
from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. And they asked me 
if I believed that such a thing was credible. 

During my years of service as keeper of Egyptian 
antiquities in the British Museum I was asked this 
question, either by letter or by word of mouth, on an 
average, twice or thrice a week, and the director re- 
ceived many letters asking the same question. Dr. 
Birch had said: ‘Ancient Egyptian wheat will not grow,’ 
and we gave that as an answer to inquiries. Subse- 
quently good fortune gave me the opportunity of buy- 
ing in 1897 at my own cost in western Thebes a good 
specimen of a wooden model of an ancient Egyptian 
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granary, which had just been found in a tomb of the 
nineteenth dynasty, say 1200 B.C. It contained little 
bins and the usual staircase, and the whole space not 
occupied by the bins was covered with a layer of darkish 
brown grain, wheat or barley (I know not which), 
several inches deep. I poured the grain into a leather 
bag and brought it home in due course. 

I suggested to the director that we should give some 
of the grain to the authorities in Kew Gardens and ask 
them to make careful experiments and let us know 
the result. With his approval I wrote to Dr. Thistle- 
ton Dyer, the curator, and asked his help, and he 
promised to give the planting of the grain his personal 
care and attention. He prepared soil and divided the 
grain into four little heaps, and he planted each heap 
separately and covered each little plot with glass of a 
different color—white, yellow, red and blue. The whole 
of the Kew staff was intensely interested in the ex- 
periment, and many botanists joined them in waiting 
for the grain to germinate. They waited day after 
day, week after week, but no shoot of any kind ap- 
peared. At length, after three months, they turned 
over the little plots and found that all the grain had 
turned to dust. As a result Thistleton Dyer reported 
that ancient Egyptian wheat or barley would not 
grow, and then went on to talk about the shortness of 
the life of the germinating properties in grain generally. 
Many others tried the same experiment with the same 
result. 

As we shall have all the old stories and statements 
brought up again in the press generally, I would fain 
ask you to put on record in the Times the above short 
account of Thistleton Dyer’s exhaustive experiment. 
When I resigned in 1924 I handed over the grain and 
some rolls of mummy wrappings—all my personal 
property—to an official of the department, who still 
has them. 

Now there is a reason why the belief that ancient 
Egyptian wheat will grow is so widespread. For 
hundreds of years the natives have used the halls of 
tombs as granaries for the wheat and barley which they 
obtain from Syria. I have known ancient coffins to be 
packed in this Syrian grain and sent to England, and 
such grain will, of course, grow. And during the last 
thirty years the native dragomans and guides have 
found that tourists will buy ‘mummy wheat,’ and they 
keep supplies in the tombs, carefully hidden, which 
they dig up under the eyes of the astonished visitor 
and ofter him as hunta mumiya, ‘mummy wheat,’ or 
sh’eir mumiya, ‘mummy barley.’ I cannot help think- 
ing that if there had been ancient Egyptian wheat in 
the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen we should have heard of 
it before”’. 

Mr. Budge’s statements are in complete agreement 
with those made by Dr. Gager. Dr. Gager cited 
abundant testimony to prove that the germination of 
seeds or of kernels of wheat several thousand years old is 
impossible. He stated also that various investigations 
had clearly proven that when wheat found in con- 
nection with mummies did germinate the wheat was 
modern wheat which had accidentally found its way 
into a broken or cracked mummy case. 

CHARLES KNAPP 
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